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The first hundred years of our National existence is now 
closing, and it has wisely been proposed to celebrate the 
event by a denominational effort to endow and otherwise 
advance the interests of our higher institutions of learning, 
the present is, therefore, a fitting time to review the past apd 
derive therefrom lessons of wisdom to guide us in the future. 
"Experience is a good school master." It has aided the 
farmer in selecting the soils and climate which are best 
adapted to the growing of corn and other grains. So in 
like manner we, by a careful study of the rise and progress 
of our American Colleges may gain wisdom which will be 
profitable to us in determining where to lay broad and firm 
the foundations of our new seats of learning whose influ- 
ence shall bless the world in all coming centuries. We need 
to plant wisely. Our present review may not, therefore, be 
so important to educators in the older commonwealth as to 
the true friends of education in the newer, where Colleges 
are just springing into existence. Here especially in all 
cases the best possible locations should be selected, so there 
may be no needless waste of time and money. As we come 
to this Centennial period ought we not to review impar- 
tially the history and mark the growth of our American 
Colleges and learn where they have actually flourished best, 
whether in the large city or rural town ; at the State Capi- 
tal or in the quiet village? No preconceived opinion or per- 
sonal consideration should prevent an honest investigation 
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of this subject in these newer States, the question to be 
solved is a vital one — ^where shall we plant our Colleges? 
In its solution let us confine our inquiries exclusively to the 
College proper and not include either the Preparatory or 
Professional school. In addition to catalogues, Annual and 
Triennial, Histories, Encyclopidias, Gazateers and kindred 
works, reliance has been largely placed upon date gleaned 
from the report of the United States Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation for 1874, and the United States census for 1870. In 
addition to these, letters have been addressed to the Presi- 
dents of the older and more important Colleges in the Uni- 
ted States, and direct answers to specific inquiries received. 

The statements are believed to be reliable. If, however, 
any mistake shall be discovered I shall feel obliged to any 
individual who will point it out and proper correction shall 
be made. 

" Our system of Colleges " says Prof, Tyler, of Amherst, 
Mass., " is English in its germ but American in its develop- 
ment. Like the American people, it has cast off the bond- 
age of prescription and the unbending rigidity of English 
institutions, and put on a flexibility suited to the altered 
circumstances of a young nation, in a new world. It has 
not, however, cut loose from the past. It has not broken 
awayf from all time-honored usages and pursuits. At once 
conservative and progressive in its spirit it strives to preserve 
a due medium between a bigoted attachment to all that is 
old, and an indiscriminate passion for all that is new. Not 
less scientific than classical in its course of studies, it 
aims to engraft the science of the moderns on the wis- 
dom of the ancients. Its anchor takes firm hold on the 
past, but its sails are set and its prow directed to a more 
brilliant future." 

The College as thus defined is essentially American, but 
its germ is English, therefore, it may be needful in this con- 
nection to notice briefly the history of the English College. 

The origin of the great Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
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bridge is involved in obscurity. Some suppose they were 
founded by Alfred the Great, while others fix the date of 
their commencement at a later period. It is known how- 
ever that near the opening of the thirteenth century both 
institutions were in existence. Oxford University is located 
at Oxford, fifty-four miles west of London. "This is a 
small town " says a writer in the Encyclopedia Americana, 
" having no staple manufacture or branches of trade but 
derives its chief support from the University." Oxford is 
by far the largest University in the world, it has twenty 
departments, each having its own foundation or endowment, 
and its students are numbered by thousands. It has ed- 
ucated 3ome of the most distinguished men in England, 
such as, Wickliff, Woolsey, More, Chillingworth, Hampton 
Harvey, Hobb, Locke, Steele, Blackstone, Johnson, Adam 
Smith, Gibbon, Fox, Heber, Sidney Smith, Whatley, and a 
multitude of others. This University has obtained its 
gigantic growth, not in London or Liverpool or any other 
great commercial city, but in one of the rural towns of 
England. 

Cambridge, the seat of Cambridge University, is situa- 
ted on the little river Cam, fifty-one miles north of London. 
This University contains seventeen departments and it has 
several thousand students. It is second only to Oxford. 

These are the two largest Universities in the world and 
both are located in small towns. 

Harvard, the first College in America, was founded in 
1638, eighteen years after the landing of the Puritans on 
Plymoth Rock.* The object contemplated may be inferred 
from its motto: ''Pro Christo ct Ecclesia*' — for Christ and 
the Church. 

Boston was then a small village of thirty-five houses. 
But owing to its fine harbor it was believed by its founders 
that at some future day it might become a large city and 
unsuited to the wants of a College. They, passed over the 
body of water seperating Boston from the main land on the 
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west, and there in a little quiet settlement some miles from 
the shore located their College. " Mr. Richard Harris gave 
a great silver salt valued at $£. is. 3^.; a small salt valued 
at los, Thomas Langham gave a silver bowl valued at i£. 
3 J. id,; Mr. Venn gave a fruit dish, one silver spoon and 
one silver tiped jug, another gave some sheep, another a 
fruit dish, another a piece of cotton cloth valued at 9^.* 
And with these they founded Harvard University. 

The township in which they located their institution 
eight years^ before had been incorporated by the name of 
Newtown, but on the founding of the College they changed 
its name to Cambridge. 

It was separated from Boston by tide-water and for one 
hundred and forty years after the founding of the College 
the only way of reaching Boston by land was to pass on 
the South of Back Bay through Brighton, Brookline and 
Roxbury and then over the Neck.f During the century 
and a half Harvard laid its foundations deep and accom- 
plished some of its best work. It educated two Presidents 
of the U. S., one Vice-President, Governors, Lieutenant- 
Governors, Judges, Senators, and members of Congress in 
large numbers. 

Cambridge, like Oxford, has no "staple manufactories or 
branches of trade," but derives its chief celebrity from its 
College. Boston has its State House and its commerce; 
Lowell its cotton mills ; but Cambridge its College, and 
this its chief glory. Harvard is the oldest and largest College 
in America, having thirty-eight instructors and seven hun- 
dred and thirty-six students ; Alumni eight thousand seven 
hundred and forty-one. 

Recently numerous channels of communication have been 
opened between Boston and the surrounding country, and 



*See copy of original subscription at Harvard CJollege Library. 

tCharlestown Bridge was opened for travel June 17, 1786; Cam- 
bridge Bridge Nov.' 23, 1793 ; Cragies Bridge in 1809. (See Haywards 
Gazetteer, page 289.) 
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the city has been stretching over in all directions, and has 
annexed to itself the townships of Dorchester, West Rox- 
bury and Brighton. Still Old Cambridge remains a very 
quiet place, having no theater, opera, tavern or hotel, and 
but few stores or shops. The CoHege is in a beautiful 
grove, surrounded by delightful farms and country. seats. 

The next College established in America was William 
and Mary. This was projected in 1688, the year in which 
William and Mary ascended the British throne. It was 
chartered by their Majesties in 169I. " King William gave 
it an endowment of ;^ 10.000 and twenty thousand acres of 
land, together with a revenue of a penny a pound on tobac- 
co exported to the plantation from Virginia and Maryland. 
The whole annual income was estimated at ;^ 15.000/' 

The College was located at WilHamsburg, which for a 
time, was the capital and *metropolis of Virginia. The 
streets were laid out handsomely. " The public buildings, 
especially the Governor's house, the Capital and College 
buildings were fine edifices." It was also a place of trade 
and commerce. The College, however, did not grow; the 
people seemed to be too thoroughly engaged in other mat- 
ters to care for its interests. The public business of the 
colony, the trade and commerce of the city engrossed the 
time and attention of the leading citizens of the place. The 
Episcopalians, a very rich denomination, have contributed 
from time to time to its support, but all in vain. In 1861 
it was closed, but in 1869 it was again opened and now re- 
ports fifty students. 

The Puritans planted their College in the woods. Vir- 
ginia by and with the advice of crowned heads planted her 
first College at the capital. The endowment of Harvard 
was meagre, while the other had an endowment yielding 
an income of $15,000 annually. Harvard is to-day the 
largest College in America, and William and Mary has 
barely an existence. 

The next College established was Yale. This was 
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founded in 1700. A "few clergymen marked the com- 
mencement of a new century by bringing a selection of books 
from their private libraries, forty volumes in all, saying, 
* These books we give for the founding of a College in Con- 
necticut.' " The College was located at New Haven on a 
little bay projecting into the main land from Long Island 
Sound. For inany years it remained a small quiet town. 
In 1850, one hundred and fifty years after the founding of 
the College, it had a population of twenty thousand three 
hundred and forty-one. During this century and a half the 
College had struck its roots wide and deep, and had se- 
cured a stately growth. It then had five hundred and fifty- 
eight students on its roll, and had graduated five thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-two. It had educated four of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, three members 
•for framing the Constitution of the United States, seven 
members of the Cabinet, thirty-nine United States Senators, 
and one hundred and thirty-nine Representatives in Con- 
gress; four Foreign Ministers, twenty-two Governors, and 
eighty Judges of the Supreme Court in different States ; 
thirty-six Presidents of Colleges, ajid one hundred and iive 
Professors. 

Since 1850, the growth of the city has been more rapid, 
perhaps a little too rapid for the good of the College, and 
yet Yale College is to-day and ever has been the largest 
thing in New Hav^n. It has employed the thoughts, and 
secured the labors of the strongest men in the city, and to 
it they have given their chief attention. It has moulded 
the character and formed the taste of the people and the 
vices and immoralities often seen in larger cities have found 
here no congenial home. It long since divided the session 
of the legislature with Hartford,* and, therefore, the politi- 
cal disturbances and hinderances have not been as great as 
they otherwise might have been. Having acquired so 



*Hartford, however, now is the only (rapital 
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much vigor and strength while New Haven was only a 
small town, and secured the aid of so strong an Alumni, it 
could overcome obstacles which would ruin a younger and 
weaker College. 

The College of New Jersey was the fourth established. 
This was founded in 1746, by the New York synod. Its 
design will be best understood by the language of Dr. John 
Witherspoon, its sixth President: "Cursedbeall that learn- 
ing that is contrary to the cross of Christ; cursed be all 
that learning that is not coincident with the cross of Christ; 
cursed be all that learning that is not subservient to the 
cross of Christ." 

The College was first located at Elisabethtown ; the next 
year it was removed to Newark, and in 1757 it was removed 
to Princeton, its present location. Princeton is a small 
town forty miles north-east of Philadelphia, and forty- 
nine south-west of New York. It has now a population of 
only three thousand nine hundred and eighty-six. The 
New York synod could have located their College in the 
city of New York or at Trenton, the capital of the State of 
New Jersey, if they had so desired, but they preferred- to 
give it a home in a rural district. The Episcopalians hav- 
ing, perhaps, a little more English blood in their veins and 
more aristocracy in their feelings, took a different view of 
this question, and they believed a little insignificant town 
was no place for a College, but that it should be located in 
a great commercial city; therefore, in .1754, eight years 
after the College of New Jersey was founded, and three 
years before it was removed to Princeton, they proceeded 
to found King's College, and located it in the heart of the 
city of New York. It recieved a royal charter, and in 1784 
its name was changed to Columbia College. It has been 
liberally endowed with English and American capital, and 
all that money can do toward making a College has been 
done for this. It has the largest endowment of any Col- 
lege in the United States. Harvard has a productive cap- 
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ital of |>i,(XX),ooo, and an income of Jl 104, 184. Columbia 
College has a productive fund of 1^4,413,562, and an income 
of |!i99,6i6, but with this vast amount of wealth, its Col- 
lege roll looks meager. It has a very flourishing law 
school, a school for medicine and of mines, but in all of its 
College classes it has. simply one hundred and forty-eight 
students, and nearly all of these are from the city of New 
York. 

Harvard with less than one-fourth the productive capi- 
tal has seven hundred and fifty-six students, and the Col- 
lege of New Jersey with a produccive capital of 1^785,000, 
and an income therefrom of 1148,000 has four hundred and 
seven students. The city is a good place to spend money 
rapidly but seems to be a hard place for a College. 

The character of the work performed should be consid- 
ered. I do not wish to present any invidious .distinction, 
and yet it is a fact not to be denied, that from some cause, 
students educated in the large cities do not succeed in the 
race of life as well as those educated in the country College. 
Columbia College has done some good work and educa- 
ted some eminent men, but it will hardly claim to have a 
roll of honor like the College of New Jersey. This has 
educated one President of the United States, two Vice- 
Presidents, four Judges of the Supreme Court in the sev- 
eral states, twenty Governors of States, six members of the 
Cabinet at Washington, and one hundred and twenty mem- 
bers of Congress. . 

The next College was the University of Pennsylvania, 
founded in 1655, and located in the city of Philadelphia. 
It embraces a College faculty and a faculty of Medicines. 
The medical school is one of the most celebrated in the 
United States, but the College has never been a succes. In 
1850, ninety-five years after its organization it had in all its 
College classes forty-eight students, it now reports ninety- 
nine students in its college classes. 

Brown University founded in 1764, was the next College 
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established. This was first located at Warren, R. I. In 
1760 it was removed to Providence, a small town at the 
head of Narrangansett Bay, forty miles south-west from 
Boston. In 1774, four years after the College was removed 
to Providence, the population numbered four thousand 
three hundred and twenty-one ; 1782, four thousand three 
hundred and six; in 1790, six thousand three hundred and 
eighty; in 1820. fifty-six years after the College was found- 
ed Providence numbered eleven thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-five inhabitants. During this half century this 
College received the support of our whole denomination it, 
being the only Baptist College in the United States. In 
the minutes of the Philadelphia association, for 1764, there 
is a strong recommendation to the churches to contribute 
to the " Rhode Island College," and in the minutes for 1766 
we have the following: " Agreed to recommend warmly to 
our church the interests of the College for which a sub- 
scription is opened all over the continent." The College 
having its home in a small quiet town for more than half a 
century and being sustained by the entire denomination — 
like Yale it struck its roots deep and secured a healthy 
growth. Since 1820 the town has grown a little more rap- 
idly, and perhaps a little too rapidly for the good of the 
College. If in its vicinity there had been less attention 
given to commercial and manufacturing interests, a less 
number of Asylums, Hospitals, Prisons and Reformatory 
Institutions to have employed the capital and absorbed the 
interests of the citizens. Brown University might have re- 
ceived more attention and attained a more vigorous growth ; 
and yet the University is still the largest thing in Provi- 
dence. It has no overshadowing influence, and is a noble 
Institution, an honor to the denomination and to the coun- 
try. It has graduated some of the best scholars of Amer- 
ica. It has now fifteen teachers and two hundred and fifty- 
three students. It has graduated two thousand six hundred 
and thirty-five educated men ; among whom are fifty-eight 
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members of Congress, eighteen United States Senators, 
twenty-six Governors, thirty Judges, one hundred and thirty- 
four College Professors, thirty-five College Presidents, and 
six hundred and eighty Ministers of the Gospel. A noble 
record, and yet with a better location perhaps it might have 
accomplished mor* — even rivaled Yale, why not? 

In 1796, five years after Brown University was estab- 
lished, Dartmouth College was founded and located on the 
banks of the Connecticut river, in the wilds of New Hamp- 
shire. The first building was erected in the woods, sur- 
rounded by the tall trees of the forest. Hanover, the town 
in which the College is located, is still a small town, simply 
what the College has made it. It being a small place, with 
rents low and expenses small, the College is able with less 
funds than Brown, to do more work. Brown has in 
grounds, buildings, etc., ;^i,5CX>,C)00. It has a productive 
capital of ^1689,8 14, and an income of $41,470, with two 
hundred and fifty-three students. Dartmouth has in 
grounds, buildings, etc., ;^ 160,000, a productive capital of 
1(400,000, with an income of |! 11,489, with two hundred 
and sixty-five students. Dartmouth is actually doing a 
great amount of College work on a small capital, and doing 
it thoroughly. 

It is claimed that in proportion to the whole number of 
its graduates, it has given to the world more eminent men 
than any other College in the United States. Perhaps this 
claim may not be well founded, but it is certainly true that 
Dartmouth has accomplished a noble work. 

The tenth College established before the Revolution was 
Rutgers* College, founded by the Dutch Reformed church 
in 1770, and located at New Brunswick, New Jersey. This 
town was settled by the Dutch in 1730. It is now a small 
city of some fifteen thousand inhabitants. The College has 
thirteen teachers, one hundred and seventy-eight students, 
has accomplished a good work and is still very prosperous. 

Hampden and Sidney College was founded in 1774, and 
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located at Prince Edward, Va. It was a student of this Col- 
lege, Thomas Jefferson, that wrote the* Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It now has eighty-six students. Here closes 
the record of Colleges before the Revolution. The fact 
appears plain and undeniable that Colleges located in small 
towns did flourish best. Medical schools, schools of Law, 
schools of any kind where the object is simply instruction, 
may flourish in cities or large towns, but Colleges never. 
The College is unique, its aim is mainly discipline, not the 
acquisition of knowledge so much as the power to acquire 
it; not the filling of the vessel, but enlarging it; not the 
learning of a trade, but the making of a man. An institu- 
tion with this high object in view, to be successful must 
have a quiet home and favorable surroundings. It would 
seem that the College located in the noisy, bustling, city, 
cannot do as good work or make as strong men as the 
College in the rural district. If this remark needs further 
confirmation j it may be founded in the fact that from among 
all the graduates of all the Colleges in New York city, five in 
number, there is not a single representative in the forty- 
third Congress. * Waterville College, now Colby University 
located in a small town in Maine has three; Hamilton, at 
Clinton, a little town in central New York has five ; the 
College of New Jersey, six; Yale, eight* Do not these 
facts show where men are made ? 

The Colleges founded during the next twenty-five years 
are as follows : 

Washington and Lee College, Lexington, Va 1782. 

Dickinson Ck)llege, Carlisle, Pa 1783. 

St. John's College, Annapolis, Md 1784. 

. Georgetown College, Georgetown, D. C 1784. 

Union College, Schenectady, N. Y 1784. 

Charleston College, Charleston, S. C 1785. 

FrankUn College, Athens, Ga 1785. 

University of Nashville, Nashville, Tenn 1785. 

North Carolina University, Chapel Hill, N. C 1789. 

*See Congressional Directory, 1875. 
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Vermont University, Burlington, Vt 1791. 

Williamstown, College, Williamstown, Mass 1793. 

Greenville College, Greenville, Tenn 1794. 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me 1795. 

Transylvania College, Lexington, Ky 1798. 

Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt 1800. 

University of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C 1801. 

Jefferson College, Cannonsburg, Pa 1801. 

At the close of the Revolution, everything in this coun- 
try had to pass through a transition state or a new forma- 
tive period. Colleges were located wherever interest, fancy, 
or judgment dictated. Some were established in large 
cities, some at state capitals, and some in rural towns. He 
who desires to know the effect of location on College life 
should study carefully the history of the College at this 
period. From* seventy-five to one hundred years have 
passed since these Colleges were founded, a time suffici- 
ently long to show clearly the effect of different locations on 
College growth. 

Washington and Lee College was incorporated in 1782, 
and was endowed by General Washington, who gave it one 
hundred shares in a stock company, valued at |i20,ooo. 
One of the first things that the " Father of his country " 
did, after having secured its freedom, was to endow a CoU 
lege for the education of the young. This College was 
located at Lexington, Rockbridge county, Va., one hun- 
dred and forty-six miles west of Richmond, between two 
lofty ranges of the Blue Mountains, the highest point of 
which a little south of Lexington rise some four thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. A more retired spot could 
hardly be found in Virginia. The whole county has a pop- 
ulation now, of only sixteen thousand and fifty-eight, about 
one-half the population of Marion county, Iowa. General 
Washington in founding the capital of the nation, located it 
at the head of tide-water, which he believed to be a natural 
centre for trade and commerce, as is evident from the fact 
that a large city was immediately laid out; but when he 
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had money to endow a College he gave it to one in as 
retired a spot as could be found in the land. Did he act 
wisely, or ought he to have given his money to have 
endowed a College at the capital ? Nearly a whole century 
has passed and what are the facts which we glean from it? 
The President of the College has very kindly furnished me 
with the record, and here it is : Graduates, three thousand, 
members of Congress, thirty-seven, Governors of State 
eight. United States Senators, thirteen, Judges of Supreme 
Court, thirty-one. Presidents of Colleges, sixteen. Professors 
of Colleges, thirty-seven, Ministers of the Gospel, two hun- 
dred and thirty-four. Foreign Missionaries, four. Did 
Washington ever do a wiser thing than the giving of ;^20,C)00 
to found this College ? The sum, though liberal for the 
time and place, would have accomplished but little in a 
large city. Yet how grand the result when given to a 
country College ! 

Dickinson College, was located at Carlisle, Pa., a quiet 
rural town among the Blue Mountains. In 1850 it had 
ten teachers and one hundred and forty-five students. It 
has educated a large number Qf prominent men, six of its . 
former students are now members of Congress. 

St. John's College was located at Annapolis, the capital 
of Maryland. Large sums of money were expended in 
erecting fine buildings and for other purposes, but the Col- 
lege did not prosper. V In 1850 it had only fifty students. 
Its name has now disappeared from the roll. 

Georgetown College, the next on the list was located at 
Georgetown, only two miles from the capital of the nation. 
This was the first Roman Catholic College established in 
this country, and vigorous efforts have been made to give 
it vitality, but all in vain; it will not grow. In 1850 it had 
one hundred and eighty students ; it has now forty-seven. 
Roman Catholics can do many things, but they cannot 
make a College thrive at the Capital. It is said that the 
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nunnery flourishes finely, but the College is well nigh a fail- 
ure. 

The fifth College was located at Schenectady, N. Y., a 
pleasant town on the Mohawk, some sixteen miles from 
Albany. In 1850 it had twelve teachers, two hundred and 
thirty students ; it has now one hundred and fifty-one stu- 
dents. It has graduated six thousand one hundred and 
eighty-nine, and among the graduates we find the names of 
some of the most prominent men of the country. This 
College certainly has thrived in a quiet rural town. 

The next was Charleston College, located at Charleston, 
S. C. This is one of the largest and finest cities of the 
South, and the great cotton market of the world. The city 
is beautiful, its trade immense, biit the College has never 
prospered. In 1850 it reported seventy students and one 
hundred and twenty-five graduates; last year it failed to 
make any report, but the Commissioner of Education 
makes this significant remark: "The Charleston College is 
still in existence." Charleston is undoubtedly an excellent 
place for the cotton trade, but not the place to build a Col- 
lege. 

The next College founded was Franklin, now the Uni- 
versity of the State of Georgia. It was located at Atlanta, 
Ga., a small . town in Clark county, up among the moun- 
tains, near where the waters of the Altamaha take their 
rise. It is not a good place for the cotton trade, but the 
College has done nobly. In 1850 it reported one hundred 
and twenty-five students, and five hundred and ninety-three 
Alumni ; it now reports two hundred and sixty-six students 
and its graduates are to be counted by thousands. Friends 
of education in South Carolina placed their College in 
Charleston, the metropolis of the State. Georgia located 
her College the same year and placed it in a little rural 
town among the hills. South Carolina College has thirty 
students, Georgia two hundred and sixty-six. 

The eighth, was the University of Nashville, located at 
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Nashville, the capital of Tennessee. Large sums of money 
were received, fine buildings erected, a valuable philosoph- 
ical apparatus obtained from London, an extensive miner- 
alogical cabinet secured, ministerial students of all denom- 
inations were admitted free; but all to no purpose; it stood 
under the eaves of the capital The interest of the State 
absorbed the thought and engrossed the energies of the 
leading minds of the city, and the College would not grow. 
In 1850 it reported seventy-five students; it now reports 
thirty. 

The University of North Carolina located at Chapel Hill, 
reported in 1850 one hundred and seventy-nine students 
and over nine hundred Alumni. 

Vermont University and Middlebury College are both 
located on the west side of the Green Mountains, in Ver- 
mont, within about thirty-four miles of each other and 
under the control of the same denomination, (Congrega- 
tionalist). Considering their narrow limits and scanty 
means they have accomplished a good work and are still 
vigorous. 

Vermont University reports eighty-seven students, Mid- 
dlebury fifty-two. Governors of States, six. Judges of 
Supreme Court, ten. Presidents of Colleges, nineteen. Pro- 
fessors of Colleges, sixty-eight. Ministers of the gospel, four 
hundred and ninety-four. Foreign Missionaries, thirty-one. 
It is unnecessary to say that neither of these Colleges is 
located in a large city, or at a State capital. 

Williamstown College was located in a little village in the 
northwest corner of Massachusetts. It has no foreign trade 
or commerce, but is simply just what the College has made 
it, and here we have their report : Graduates, two thousand 
three hundred and ninety; of this number, thirty have been 
members of Congress, eight Governors, five United States 
Senators, sixteen Judges of Supreme Courts, twenty-two 
Presidents of Colleges, fifty-seven Professors in Colleges, 
eight hundred and ninety-four Ministers of the gospel, and 
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when to this we add the fact that "here Samuel J. Mills and 
other associates of Dr. Judson were educated, and in this 
College our foreign missions had their rise» surely they 
have a record of which they need not be ashamed. 
Williamstown would not be a good place to build up a 
large trade, but facts demonstrate tfiat it is a noble location 
for a College. 

Bowdoin College is located at Brunswick, Maine, a small 
town of no special importance. The following is its record : 
Graduates, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-eight, 
members of Congress, twenty-seven. Judges, twenty, 
Presidents of Colleges, nirreteen. College Professors, 
eighty-three. Ministers of the gospel, three hundred 
and twenty. It has also educated one President of the 
United States, three members of the Cabinet, and. fifteen 
Foreign Ministers. How bright the record of these two 
Colleges, and yet each located in a little rural town. At 
the North as well as the South the College does flourish 
best in the rural town. 

Transylvania College was located at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, a beautiful city, and for a time the capital of the 
State, but the College did not prosper. In 1850 it reports 
fifty students, and now its name has disappeared from the 
list of Colleges. 

In 1 80 1, sixteen years after the College was located at 
Charleston, South Carolina University was located at Col^ 
umbia, the capital of the State. Between the years 1824 
and 1834, the State appropriated $120,000 for the College, 
and for a time it seemed to prosper. In 1850 it reported 
two hundred and nine students; it nOw reports but forty- 
two. Here we have two Colleges located at State capitals, 
and what a vast difference between the records of these and 
the records of Williamstown and Bowdoin I 

Greenville College accomplished but little.' Jefferson 
College, we suppose, has been changed to a medical school. 
Here closes the review of all the Colleges estab- 
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lished during the first twenty-five years of this century. 

Of the seventeen Colleges now under review, one was 
located in a large commercial city, (Charleston S. C.,) one 
under the eaves of the capitol at Washington, and four at 
State capitals ; and not one of them has had any large 
degree of prosperity. Of the remaining twelve, seven were 
located in small villages, and every one of them has been a 
success. Here we have the first period of twenty-five 
years of this century; we now come to the next twenty- 
five years, or from 1801 to 1826. 

During this period twenty-two Colleges were located ; 
eleven or one-half of them in cities of considerable size ; of 
this number six are supposed to be extinct, as their names 
do not now appear on the roll. The remaining five report 
four hundred and twenty-four students. Only two Col- 
leges, during this second quarter were located at State cap- 
itals. 

Cumberland College was incorporated in 1806, and loca- 
ed at Nashville, the capital of Tennessee. What has 
become of it we know not. Its name has been dropped. 
Colleges often die but seldom thrive at State capitals. 

Alabama State University was located in 1820, at Tusco- 
loosa, then the capital. Generous appropriations were 
made, four large and fine buildings besides houses for Pro- 
fessors were erected; but notwithstanding this lavish 
expenditure of money, the College has had but a feeble 
growth. In 1850, it reported ninety-two students; it now 
reports seventy-six; another demonstration that Colleges 
do not thrive at State capitals. 

To give a detailed account of each of the eleven Colleges 
located in rural towns, would occupy perhaps, too much 
space. I will, therefore, simply give the record of onfe in 
Virginia, one in Pennsylvania, one in New York, and one 
in New England, which will show the effect of a country 
location on College growth in the different parts of our 
country. 
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The University of Virginia was founded in 1 8 17, by 
Thomas Jefferson. The inscription upon his tombstone at 
Monticello, written by himself, and placed there by his own 
direction, reads as follows: *' Thomas Jefferson, Author of 
the Declaration of Independence, and Founder of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia." 

He did not, however, locate his College at Washington, 
the capital of the nation, nor at Richmond, the capital of 
his native state ; but, like Washington, he went up among 
the hills at the base of the Blue Ridge in Albemarle county, 
and in a rural spot some two miles from the little village of 
Charlottesville, he located his College. In 1850, this Col- 
lege reported two hundred and twelve students; it now 
reports three hundred and sixty-three; its graduates are 
counted by thousands. An honorable record. 

Washington and Jefferson College was incorporated in 
1806, and located at Washington, in Washington county, 
Pennsylvania, twenty-six miles west from Pittsburgh. 
Washington county is a rural section lying between the 
Ohio and Monongohela rivers, away from all the great 
thoroughfares. The largest town in the county has not 
four thousand inhabitants, and Washington Boro, the home 
of the College has only three thousand five hundred and 
seventy-one. It is in the extreme southwestern part of the 
state, but the College has grown grandly. Here is the 
record just sent me by the President: Graduates, three 
thousand and twelve, members of Congress, forty-seven, 
Governors of States, six. Senators, five. Judges, fifty-six. 
Presidents of Colleges, thirty-nine, Professors in Colleges, 
eighty-seven, Ministers of the gospel, one thousand three 
hundred and fifty-eight. Foreign Missionaries, sixty-eight. 

This College, and the one founded by Thomas Jefferson 
among the hills of Virginia, just noticed, have accomplished 
more work that the eleven Colleges of this period located 
in large cities and State capitals. 

Hamilton College was 16cated in 181 2, at Clinton, a 
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small village in the interior of New York, Its record is as 
follows: Graduates, one thousand five hundred and sixty- 
five, members of Congress, sixteen, Governors of States, 
three, Senators, fourteen. Presidents of Colleges, eight, 
Professors in Colleges, sixty-three. Ministers of the gospel, 
five hundred and seventy-one. Foreign Missionaries, nine- 
teen. 

Amherst College was located in 1820, at Amherst, Mass- 
achusetts, a small rural village, and this is its record: Grad- 
uates, two thousand one hnndred and seventy-two. Presi- 
dents of Colleges, seven. Professors in Colleges, seventy- 
six. Ministers of the gospel,, eight hundred and fifty-four, 
Foreign Missionaries, ninety-four. What records, and how 
different they read from those Colleges in large cities or at 
State capitals. Here we close the review of the second 
quarter of the century. 

From 1826 to 1851 there were seventy-one Colleges 
founded; of this number, four were located in large cities, 
some others in cities of a smaller size, but most of them in 
rural villages or small towns, only two in State capitals, 
clearly showing that the friends of education were influenced 
by the history of the past, and in the location of a College 
avoided both the large city and the State capitals. 

Since the Revolution three hundred and thirty-three Col- 
leges have been founded in the United States. Of this 
number, twenty-four are represented as State schools; thir- 
ty-one as non-sectarian, and two hundred and seventy-nine 
are reported as denominational institutions. 

Many of the states have seemingly avoided large cities 
when locating their Colleges. Pennsylvania and New York 
are exceptions. Of the University of Pennsylvania, we 
have already spoken. As a medical school it is a success; 
its College record is not encouraging. 

In 1 83 1, by an act of the Legislature, the University of 
New York was founded and located at New York city. It 
was projected on the liberal scale of the University of 
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Europe, An elegant and costly stone edifice for its use 
was erected, fronting Washington Square. It was located 
in the heart of the largest city in America, and was to be 
sustained by the financial aid of the most wealthy State in 
the Union. It evidently was intended to be the largest and 
most important College in America ; btit it has wonderfully 
disappointed the hopes and expectations of its friends. In 
1850, it reported one hundred and fifty-one students; it 
now reports in all its College classes, one hundred and for- 
ty-six. 

In 1837, Michigan having the year previous been admit- 
ted into the Union, moved in the matter of a State Univer- 
sity. Fifteen years previous to this, at Pontiac, the first 
Baptist church had been organized. The State was new, 
the entire population numbering only about two-thirds of 
that of New York city. But they went forward, and at Ann 
Arbor, a small settlement some thirty-eight miles fi*om 
Detroit, they located their University. 

New York had six years the start of Michigan ; it also 
had greatly the advantage in wealth and population ;* but 
what is the result? 

New York reports one hundred and forty-six students, 
and Michigan four hundred and seventy-six. Did Michi- 
gan make a mistake or did New York, in the location of its 
University? 

In locating their Colleges, States very generally avoided 
their capitals. The different States report twenty-seven 
schools, three of which are military. Dropping these and 
we have twenty-four State Colleges, and of this number, 
only four are located at State capitals; one at Columbia, 
South Carolina, one at Nashville, Tennessee, one at Madison, 

*New York, taxable property, $6,500,841,268,00. 

Michigan, taxable property, 719,208,118,00. 

New York, population, -4,382,759. 

Michigan, population, 1,184,059. 

Population of the city of New York in 1830, one year 

before the University of New York was located,-. 202,589. 

Population of Michigan in 1830, 31,346. 
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Wisconsin, and one at Lincoln, Nebraska. The College at 
Columbia, reports forty students; the one at Nashville, 
thirty; the one at Madison,-Hlprt^ ; the one at Lincoln, 
f wn8; in all y s ight^" Iwoi J d/^ 

The different religious denominations have also avoided 
State capitals in the location of their Colleges. Omitting 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, of which I have spoken, 
and which have an arrangement unlike any other State, we 
have thirty-six States remaining. Of this number, only fif- 
teen have Colleges located at their capitals. Three hun- 
dred and thirty-three Colleges have been located in the 

United States, and yet twenty-one State capitals have no 
College. Why this? I will not assume to answer this 
query, but will subjoin a table of all the Colleges located at 
State capitals from which an answer may be inferred : 
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St. John's College 
Atlanta University 
N. W. Christian Univ'y 
Des Moines University 
Washbume College 
Leland University 
New Orleans Univer'ty 
Straight University 
St. John's College 
Boston College 
Boston University 
Nebraska University 
Capital University 
Wnlamette University 
South Carolina Univ'ty 
Fisk University 
Central Tenn. College 
Nashville University 
Vanderbilt University 
Richmond College 
Wisconsin University 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Indianapolis Ind. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Topeka, Kansas 

New Orleans, La. 

(( (f « 

U U it 

Annapolis, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 

Lincoln, Neb. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Salem, Oregon 
Columbia, S. C. 

Nashville, Tenn. 

i< (( 
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Richmond, Va. 
Madison, Wis. 


1850 
1867 
1856 
1865 
1865 
1870 
1873 
1864 
1784 
1863 
1869 
1869 
1852 
1853 
1801 
1866 
1866 
1875 
1875 
1844 
1848 


13 
18 
70 
12 
11 

11 
71 
15 
52 
11 

88 
19 
12 

55 


8 
85 

7 

64 
23 

30 
166 


Not classified 
Not classified 


1 

1 
2 


* 


408 


495 




4 



*See Commissioners Report for 1874. 
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These twenty-one Colleges report a grand total of only 
four hundred and eight students in the full College course ; 
an average of less than fiineteen to a College. 

The twenty-one Colleges at State capitals have simply 
two of their former students in the 43d Congress. How 
striking the contrast in the success of these Colleges and of 
those located in rural towns as already shown ; and is there 
not a manifest reason for it? At the State capital, the lead- 
ing citizens have the affairs of State, and so many other 
things claiming their attention, that they can have but little 
time to devote to the interests of the College. They have 
other calls which they believe to be more important. To 
neglect the claim of a session of the Legislature or a term 
of the Supreme Court, in order to attend to the interests of 
a College commencement, would never be thought of; bat 
in the rural town it is otherwise ; the College is the impor- 
tant thing in the place, and the leading men give it their 
best thoughts. Commencement day is the most notable 
day of the year. At the capital, they have so many lec- 
tures on all subjects; exhibitions and shows of every des- 
cription ; conventions, political, agricultural, medical, 
mechanical, educational, &c., that the people become per- 
fectly surfeited, and it is very difficult to awaken a general 
interest in College exercises. This lack of interest is very 
chilling to the ardor of the student, and the excitement is 
very injurious to regular habits of study. From whatever 
standpoint viewed, the evidence appears to be irresistable, 
that a College to thrive, should have a quiet home, and 
nurtured in the warmest affections of the people, and be 
surrounded by those who have College on the brain ; and 
where all the student sees or hears will intensify his love of 
mental work. Colleges will never flourish in the shade nor 
in the cold. Is it not sound wisdom, then for judicious 
Boards and Legislatures to locate their Colleges in places 
other than large cities or State capitals? The Baptist 
denomination, generally wise and discreet, have exercised 
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their usual wisdom here. They have located Colleges on 
high hills and broad plains; beside small streams and large 
rivers; in the woods and on the prairies; in all twenty- 
eight, or according to the Year Book, thirty-four; but they 
have located only two — ;6.ichmond College, South Carolina, 
and Des Moines University, Des Moines, Iowa, at State 
capitals. 

We have one College located at Washington, D. C. On 
the return of Luther Rice from the foreign field, and the 
formation of the old Triennial Convention, a very general 
feeling prevailed that the Baptists ought to put forth more 
eflTort in educational work. It was thought to be desirable 
that the Triennial Convention, a national institution, and 
having at . heart the interest of the whole denomination, 
should locate a central College to meet the wants of the 
Baptist churches in the United States. In 18 19, a few Bap- 
tists in Maine founded a College at Waterville; and a few 
others in New York established a school at Hamilton ; but 
neither of these places was to be thought of as points 
around which to rally the strength of the denomination; 
they. were not central, and beside, Waterville was a small 
settlement on the banks of a river almost unknown ; and 
Hamilton was only a farming town and rough at that. 
Therefore, after some deliberation Columbia College was 
located at Washington, D. C, and incorporated by an Act 
of Congress. Several States were represented upon this 
Board. 

The friends at Waterville collected a little money and 
opened their school. The friends at Hamilton did the 
same, and in 1846 obtained a College charter, and took for 
it the name of Madison University. Columbia College, 
being the child of the Triennnial Convention, received from 
that body support. Luther Rice, a man unequalled in 
some respects, traveled from Maine to . Georgia collecting 
funds. A fine building was erected and an able corps of 
instructors employed. 
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The three institutions commenced work and labored for 
some thirty years, and then from each we have a report: In 
1850 

Waterville reportR, students, 74, Alumni, 267. 
Madison " " * 93, " '200. 

Columbia " " 55, " 200. 

In 1874 we have another report: 

Waterville, (now Colby University), students, 82. 

Madison, " 101. 

Colunbia, " 40. 

We also have a report from two of them, indicating the 
amount and character of work performed : 

Whole No. graduates, Columbia, 406. Madison, 760. Partial Cour. 1500. 

Members of Congress " 6. " 3. 

Governors of States, '* unknown. " 2. 

Pres. of Colleges, " 6. " 21. 

Prof, of Colleges, " 14. " 88. 

Ministers, " 114. " 1400. 

Missionaries, " 7. '* 75. 

Here we have the practical results of the labor and 
money expended on two of the three Colleges, (full returns 
of the third not having been received); and can there be 
any reasonable doubt that location has had much to do in 
forming the results ? I would not underrate the labors or 
talents of any class of laborers, but I am certain that I am 
only doing simple justice when I say that the instructors 
of the Columbia College at Washington, have not been 
inferior in piety or talents to those of Waterville and Madi- 
son. Some of the best men of the denomination have been 
connected with this College, and the difference in result of 
labors is believed to be owing mainly to the difference in 
location. Madison has had a quiet home with favorable 
surroundings. Columbia University has not. 

I have before me the reports, and I could give official 
statistics of Dennison, Kalamazoo, Franklin, Shurtliff, and 
Chicago, but for reasons which I think will be understood, 
and I hope appreciated, I do not care to give them. They 
might strengthen, but they would not alter the conclusion 
that must be reached from what has been given already. 

What now, are the practical lessons taught by this review ? 
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This is the important question. It is of no use to collect facts 
and figures and carefully review historic periods, unless 
we draw practical lessons therefrom to guide our actions 
in the future. This should be our primary and chief object 
in this grand centennial review. We should impartially 
and carefully study the past, faithfully and honestly recleve 
the instruction given by it, and conscentiously and earn- 
estly adhere to what is taught. What, then, are the les- 
sons? 

1. In the light of the history of the past, it may be clearly 
seen that location is important. Colleges located in any 
place may be made to do some good work, but if in a bad 
location it will take large sums of money to accomplish 
little. The work performed will also, of necessity be 
more or less inferior. We have no strength to expend 
on unprofitable or even doubtful locations. All our schools 
are needing more money, and in other directions the 
demands upon us are numerous. In new States especially, 
we should place our Colleges where we can best utilize all 
the forces of nature and Providence, and accomplish the 
greatest possible amount of good with the least possible 
outlay. 

2. If the history of the past be not deception, and the 
facts and figures fallacious, it is plain that a commercial 
metropolis or State capital is not the place for a College. 
All this talk about "centres of influence" and "superior 
advantages of noted lectures, and popular speakers," is 
folly. ' It is close, uninterrupted and protracted study that 
makes the student. No profound scholar was ever made 
by a "cramming" process. The farmer by cramming may 
make a great calf, but strong oxen are not made in that 
way; they grow. An empty head or a mind superficially 
instructed may be improved by a stuffing process, 
or by feeding on the garbage of the street, but great 
men are not made that way; they grow. From the 
history of the past it is plain that Colleges located in 
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quiet rural towns, do accomplish more work and better 
Vork with the same outlay, than in other localities. 
Large cities, business centres, places where the people 
congregate are the localities to be chosen for exert- 
iag influence, but should never be chosen as places in which 
to prepare for this work. The philosophers of Greece, 
delivered their orations in the heart of the city of Athens 
but they prepared themselves for this work in the groves 
on the banks of the Illisias. Churches should, as far as 
practicable, be planted in in large cities and centres of 
influence, but Colleges never. 

3. It is a grave question, and should be carefully con- 
sidered by every one who is engaged in any effort to build 
a College at the State capital in a new State, whether on 
the whole it is right to repeat the experiment. If farmers for 
a hundred years, had been trying to grow rice on the rocky 
hills of New England, and the crop had always proved a 
failure, how many more would care to renew the experiment? 

For more than a hundred years, experiments have been 
made in different localities of our country to build Colleges 
at State capitals, and in every instance expectations have 
been disappointed. Should there be any more money thus 
wasted ? Schools of Law, schools of Medicine, or schools 
of instruction of any special kind, may thrive at a State capi- 
ital ; but schools for general education or discipline, never. 

4. From the history of the past, it is clear that whenever 
a controversy shall arise between a College in a commer- 
cial metropolis and in a rural town respecting location, the 
latter is sure to win at last. On almost all other subjects 
the *'city is sure of beating the country;'* but on this ques- 
tion the reverse is true. For a time, the large town or cap- 
ital will create the most stir and make the most noise in 
talking largely of what they are ^^'^^ to do; some will be 
influenced by this, and the interest and the funds for a 
time from smaller places will be diverted and absorbed, and 
schools of less pretentions will suffer. But the day of reck- 
oning will come, and the people will know what they have 
actually accomplished, and each school will be judged 
according to the deeds done, and the country is sure to 
show better results than the city. The rural Colleges hav- 
ing so many advantages over the others, the result of a 
controversy cannot be doubtful. 
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